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THE CIRCULAR 


fas for ite funlamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim. however. 
Jato give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tea 4s—Free, to thoxe who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen nau nbora will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any «ibsoriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asa copy with hie nemesnd residence written upon it, and the 
simple order. * Discontinue * 


Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.”" 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is oftered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fans of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secon lly, by the free contributions of its friends 
an‘l a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
afa Frere Dairy Retiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment an | consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually mined religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible 3>siety, anlenlows it annually with a 
revenue of three huntred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mank'ni, anl ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instru nentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ouzht to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Journalism is the sup2rior funztion of the 
press —more effsctive thin bo»k-muking, because 
more continusus an‘l universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion oug‘t, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4 The Deily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. ani forthesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to asceud from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious” Press 


The Oncivr Commmnity 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Trans, for hunters and frontier 
mens Unim-eled Traveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf Hat«3; Caps3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SOINAMENTAL TREE3, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. &c ; 
Groon & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES} 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADILERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Munual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volu:ne of 500 pages.—By J. Il. Noves 
Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religions topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Rirth The Second Coming Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relutions to the Ucavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 
denation of Life, &e. Xe —treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but d-veloping miny new and interesting 
eonclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to unlerstan!] Bisur Couw-nis—ite constitu. 
tioral basis and prospects of suecess—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat’on from the 
Annail Reports and other publications of the 
Onaeila Association and its branches: presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fenled by J. I. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ON nn rrr 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publicutions may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place atthe close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a bouk published by the Community. 

—The social organization is thut of entire Coin- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of tLe things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRAcION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE spisir or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bil/e Communism. 
& pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a goud spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free criticism 
on the part of allits members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and conseqtiently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Jonn H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 


—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
| subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, aud their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How fur they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build » much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

--Tur Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is of 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


The Kingdom of Heaven. established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Ilades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Dea‘h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgethey mn Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 
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Grace versus s Habit. 


“Habit (says Carlyle) is the deepest 
law of human nature. Jt is our snpreme 
strength : ifalso in certain circumstances, 
our miserablest weakness. From Stoke 
to Stowe is as yet a field, all pathless, 
untrodden : from Stoke where I live, to 
Stowe where I have to make my merchan- 
dises, perform my businesses, consult my 
heavenly oracles, there is as yet no path 
or human footprint ; and I, impelled by 
such necessities, must nevertheless under- 
take the journey. Let me go once, scan- 
ning my way with any earnestness of out- 
look, and sucessfully arriving, my foot- 
prints are an invitation to me a second 
time to go by the same way. It is easier 
than any other way: the industry of 
‘scanning’ lies already invested in it for 
me; I can go this time with less of 
scanning, or without scanning at all. 
Nay, the very sight of my fuotprints, 
what a comfort for me ; and in a degree, 
for all my brethren of mankind! The 
footprints are trodden and retrodden ; 
the path wears ever broader, smoother, 
into a broad highway, where even wheels 
can run ; and many travel it ;--till—till 
the town of Stowe disappear from that 
locality (as towns have been known to 
do,) or no merchandising, heavenly oracle, 
or real business any longer exist fur one 
there: then why should anybody travel 
the way. Habit is our primal, funda- 
mental law: Habit and Imitation, there 
is nothing mere perennial in us than 
these two. They are the source of all 
Working and all Apprenticeship, of all 
Practice and all Le: uning, in this world.” 
---Past and Present, p. 125. 

If the doctrine here taught is true, 
there is no salvation for us--we are 
doomed. But we have abundant evidence 
that it is not true; that ‘habit is not 
our primal, fundamental Jaw.’ It is pre- 
cisely on this point that the grace of 
Christ takes effect. ‘Ifany man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature ; old things 
are passed away ; behold all thinys are 
become new,’ (2 Cor.5: 17.) Again, 
‘Ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, from your vain 
conversation received by tradition from 
your fathers ; but with THE PRECIOUS 
BLOOD OF Curist, as of a Lamb without 
blemish, and without spot.’ (1 Peter, 1: 
18,19.) Thespirit and word of the gospel 
deny that habit is a fundamental law, 
and reduce it to minor importance. 

What, then, is our primal, fundamen- 
tallaw? It is sympathy. When this 
law of our nature acts towards our own 
past life it forms habit, and when it acts 
toward those around us and on a level 
with us, it forms fashion ; but it may be 
turned upward, as well as in the horizon- 
tal and descending directions,—and then 
it is receptivity to the inspiration «f God— 
the receptivity to everlasting nawethy-—- 
the tendency to continually ‘scan’ our 
habits and formuias, and be ever finding 
out new ‘roads from Stoke to Stowe.’— 
Christ in his character of Savior, ap- 
proaches us, and says: ‘Sympathy is the 
primary law of your nature. Syimpathy 
you must have. ‘Come unto me:’ seek 
sympathy in the ascending direction— 
with me, my Father, and the heavenly 
host above. Then you will have all the 











‘Ipesune of sympathy holies you out 
of habits and into eternal freshness of 
lif:’ The life of Christ entering into 
our faculty of sympathy will cleanse us 
from all habits and customs we run into 
through sympathy with ourselves and one 
another, I highly value the power of 
sympathy: fer it is through sympathy 
that we receive the blood of Christ.— 
But we ought not to imagire for one 
moment that habit is almighty ; because 
we can plainly sre that there is a power 
stronger than habit. Habit is based on 
sympathy, and sympathy can flow into 
Christ ; and if your power of sympathy 
does flow into Christ, he will undermine 
all your habits. All your old habits, 
formed by sympathy with yourself and 
the world, are built upon a foundation of 
sand, which the blood of Christ will grad- 
ually wash away. 

There is a falsehood in Carlyle’s idea 
that if he goes once ‘ from Stoke to Stowe, 
earnestly scanning his way,’ there will be 
no necessity of his scanning the second 
time he goes from Stoke to Stowe. What if 
there is profit and delight in the business 
of scanning ? I maintain that it isan ac- 
tual benefit to scan our life as we go along. 
If we can profitably scan the road to-day 
from Stoke to Stowe, I do not see why we 
nay not as profitably scan it to-morrow: if 
my eyes are open I may meke a good many 
discoveries and interesting observations 
the second time I travel the same road. 
If you count it a privilege and luxury to 
go from Stoke to Stowe without scanning, 
you will not know when the ‘town of 
Stowe has disappeared from that locality,’ 
and may ‘ travel that way’ to no purpose, 

When business of any kind has be- 
come & mere mechanical operation, that 
requires no thought, no scanning, it is of 
little or no value as an educational ex- 
ercise, and should be abandoned to ma- 
chines, or to those who can make it an 
improving, edifying operation. With 
regard to business, [ am in favor of doing 
one thing at a time, and turning the 
whole attention and force of the intellect 
to the business before the mind—keep 
scanning, and acting as intelligent beings, 
not as mere machines, I believe that by 
th us doing, persons will reach results far 
yreater and better than can be produced 
by a mechanical use of the muscles simply. 
I am perfectly confident that routine, at 
the same time that it may lead to certain 
limited results, is the greatest hindrance 
to mechanical success and ingenuity.— 
The glory of the distinction between man 
and brute, is, that it is natural for man 
to carry intellect into every thing he does, 
while the brute acts from habit, and with- 
out reflection. 

Many persons are made mere machines : 
they are taught to do some one. thing, 
and kept at it all their life. For exam- 
ple, in England, it takes fifteen or twenty 
individuals to make a pin ; each one per- 
forms 2 particular part ; one draws out 
the wire, another cuts it off, another 
makes the head, another sharpens the 
point of the pin, another polishes it, &c.; 
and each one wears himself out in a par- 
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incidental advantages connected with this 
system, but it isa miserable way to edu- 
cate people. 

All works done as simple mechanical 
operations, and from habit, are ‘dead 
works,’ and will have to be repented of. 
What are dead works in distinction from 
live works ? They are works of habit— 
works that are not fruitful, that do not 
come from the expansion of life within, 
and have no growth of life in them. 
These are dead works. Live works are 
works in which the life grows and in- 
creases as it acts, 

I think we shall some time make the 
discovery that the devil has not ary pos- 
itive energy and enterprise. I do not 
think he is a lively, wide-awake charac- 
ter, We are apt to ascribe the active 
enterprise of many men to Satan ; but 
I do not think that is fair. It is the hu- 
man element, not the diabolical, that is 
the basis of activity and enterprise. Sa- 
tan isa hinderer. Where do you find him 
actually creating or doing things? Paul 
writes to the Thessalonians : ‘ We would 
have come unto vou, even I, Paul, once 
and again ; but Satan hindered us.” (1 
Thess. 2: 18.) His great forte in man- 
kind, lies in what is fulsely called a ‘ con- 
servative principle.’ He has worked him- 
self into the principle of habit ; and let an 
individual adopt any fashion of life—a 
high degree of mental activity, or an ea- 
ger ambition for improvement even, Sa- 
tan is on hand to accomodate himself to 
that choice, and enter intu it, so as to 
constitute it a habit. The life and activ- 
ity that is then manifested by the indi- 
vidual, is not due to the devil, but only 
the unreasonable pertinacity with which 
the individual abandons his life in one di- 
rection—to one habit. The devil is a 
cramping power ; that is the very char- 
acter of his being ; and the effect of his 
influence is to cramp the activity and 
growth natural to man—to make him a 
machine—a ‘ bundle of habits.’ To illus- 
trate: a man in the first place goes from 
Stoke to Stowe, as a lively, intelligent 
being ; it isa profitable and interesting 
operation for him to scan his way along. 
But he has a false idea of privilege and 
ease, that agrees with Satan’s imbecility 
and death ; and he says in his heart, 
‘ Now I can go next time, and take my 
ease.’ This suits the devil exactly: a 
ground of sympathy is established be- 
tween the man and Satan, and every 
time the man goes from Stoke tu Stowe, 
his union with Sataa is increased, till 
finally he is brought entirely under his 
control, and becomes a ‘ bundle of habits ; 
all life and energy has departed from him : 
he has become a mass of death. That is 
the process by which the child-life with 
which we begin, is used up. It is by a 
succession of cramps. 

Christ is able to give us newness of life: 
to redeem us ‘ from vain conversation re- 
eeived by tradition from our fathers.’ ‘ He 
hath washed us from our sins in his own 
blood.’ His blood is a spirit of life, and 
eur sins are our habits. ‘These are they 
which have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ 
White robes are ‘the righteousness of the 
saints ’—in other words, their robes are 
their vestures, their habits and formulas, 
White robes are robes full of light, having 
no part dark. ‘ With the precious blood 


of Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish 
and without spot, he hath redeemed us 





from vain conversation, received by the 
tradition of our fathers.’ The blood of 
Christ is an element in which we find 
ourselves free from habits—free to exer- 
cise common sense—free to know what 
we are about, and do things correctly. 
The last thing that was done for the saints 
who cried from beneath the altar, before 
they were redeemed, was to give them 
white robes. 

‘Christ hath chosen us before the 
foundation of the world, that we should 
he holy and without blame before him in 
love. (Eph. 1: 4.) ‘ Christ loved the 
church, and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word, that he 
might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing ; but that it should be ho- 
ly, and without blemish.’ (Eph. 5: 25— 
27.) Let us confess Christ, and accept 
his blood for this very thing—to redeem 
us from our habits ; give us new vestures. 
We will wait for them, and expect them 
—expect to find ourselyes free from old 
habits, and free to adopt new modes of 
theught and action. Get rid of the idea 
that habit is almighty ; deny that the 
past is any measure of the future ; dery 
that you are obliged to do to-day what 
you did yesterday ; and watch and ex- 
pect novelties in your experience—expect 
that Christ will stir you up, give you va- 
riety of experience, and change your cir- 
cumstances—believe that he will save you 
from the power of habit. Let us help 
forward the cleansing process in every 
way we can ; and constantly affirm in 
our hearts, that white robes we will have, 
sooner or later, at all events ; that we 
will wash from us every thing unclean.— 
‘He that hath THis Hope in him, purif- 
eth himself, even as he is pure. ‘ Behold- 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
we are changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory. —Home-Talk 
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Hot Weather Philosophy. 


A Friend.—How dv you stand this hot weather ? 
It seems as though I[ should roast or melt, it is so 
oppressive. 

Circularius.—Stand it? I enjoy it mightily. 
Tt makes me happy. This glorious sunshine 
blazing down from the clear blue heavens is a rich 
blessing to me. See how it bathes the earth in 
beauty, resting on the far-off hills and the nearer 
meadows with its wealth of light and warmth! 
How the forests, their green masses gently moved 
by the western breeze, seem to drink it in, the 
leaves murmuring of fullness and joy! How 
the corn grows ! the sap bounds in the green stalks 
with redoubled vigor under this glowing sky, seek- 
ing to make amends for the tardy growth in coo, 
June, and to give large promises of a golden har- 
vest tocome. 1 welcome this hot weather with 
the most fmendly feelings. Instead of grumbling 
at it, dreading it or wishing it othcrwise, I try to 
get into rapport with it, enter into it with all the 
zest and exultation of enthusiasm. I try tg un- 
derstand it and see its wise provision in the 
economy of the seasons, and discover the blessings 
with which it comes freighted. And in this at- 
titude it isa thing of wendrous joy tome. It 
fills me with fresh thoughts and suggestions. I 
think of heaven as a place of perpetual summer— 
a realm of light and Icve, bright and glowing as 
one of these summer days. The prophet, in dis- 
eribing the glories of the latter day, when this 
world shall be enveloped in the atmosphere of 
heaven, says: ‘ The light of the moon shall be as 
the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall! 
be seven-fold, as the light of seven days.’ Christ 





is compared to the sun—he is called the ‘sun of 
righteousness.’ And as the light and warmth of 
this July sun maketh the earth glad and causeth 
the juices of life te bound onward in the vegeta- 
ble world, spreading forth the garniture of folhage 
and flower, ripening the golden grain and paint- 
ing the lucivus fruit, so does the light and 
warmth of the sun of righteousness in our hearts, 
stimulate all generous and beautiful growth, 
enriching our hfe with heavenly fiuit and the 
aroma and radiance of love. 

Friend —But do you not think that such hot 
weather is unhealthy ? 

Cir.—Certainly not, if we take the right atti- 
tude towards it. Hf we are thankful for it, and 
accept it as God's gift and rejoice in it, it will not 
hurt us, It is by getting our spirits at cross pur- 
poses with the order of the universe, by grum- 
bling and complaining, and becoming unbelieving 
in the goodness of God who arrangeth ‘the times 
and the seasons,’ that we are injured and made 
sick or uncomfortable. If this hot weather 
makes you feel bad it is quite likely that you are 
not in sympathy with it; you are afraid of it, 
complain of it, or at least do not heartily like it: 
hence the spiritual currents and the juices of your 
body are not in rapport with it. You need to 
turn right round and rejoice in it—welcome the 
sun’s glad rays with all their burning power.— 
Then instead of finding then things to be feared, 
you will realize that they come bearing blessing 
and health. Youu will find a new relation springing 
up between you and the bright universe around 
yu, and be ready with the poet 

** To sing the sun who kissed his bride, 
His own dear, emerald-mantled earth, 

With the same passionate, burning lips, 
As when she sparkled into birth ; 

Nor ceased until he saw her sweet, 
Broad bosom full of murmuring leaves, 

And bursting buds that prophets were, 
Of ruby fruit and golden sheaves : 

O, burning bridegroom! what delight 
Imparadised thine eager sight !” 

T. L. P. 





The Sunday Laws. 





The city papers inform us that a remonstrance, 
signed by about 1200 persons, has been presented 
to the Police Commissioners of the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, against the enforcement of 
Sunday laws. These remonstrants are not ‘ Liquor 
Dealers,’ nor the class that wish to be emancipated 
from the restraints of law that they may run riot in 
licentiousness and vice. But they areaclass whose 
character, and station must command respect.— 
They claim that Sunday laws are unconstitutional, 
That the man who conscientiwusly worships God 
in Ixboring six days of the week cannct right- 
fully be prohibited from pursuing his ordinary 
occupation on the first day of the week. Nor those 
who think that God is more honured in the first 
day being devoted co recreation, be shut ont from 
their chosen places of amusement, provided, that 
that occupation or those amusements are lawful 
on other days, Their position is certainly a 
strong one, and impregnable to every thing but 
bigotry. The design of Sunday laws no doubt is 
to make a quiet, sober, orderly day of rest. To 
prevent those who disregard the claims of the day 
from disturbing the repose of those who do regard 
it. Theeffect of the Jaw seems to have been 
diverse from its design, particularly in cities. Ces- 
sation from labor producing a state of idleness 
which in its turn is the caure of more disorder 
than the labor that is suppressed. 


The first effect of this remonstrance has been to 
cause the authorities to pause in the execution of 
the laws, and ponder their future course. This 
shows the respectability of the party remonstrat- 
ing, and is encouraging to those who favor ‘ Edu- 
cation’ versus ‘Law.’ For if those who claim 
exemption from the enforcement of these laws as 
a constitutional right, are listened to with respect, 
the folly of maintaining such laws will soon be 
apparent; and the smal! minority who, ir sinceri- 
ty, would sanctify one day as a sabb th above 
another, will have to take themselves away from 
the disturbing influences, instead of suppressing 
those influences by compulsory means. That 
these laws ate virtually a dead letter is apparent 
even in the country, where, notwithstanding the 
occasional thunder of the pulpit, the day 1s largely 
used in the German fashion, as a season of recrea- 
tion. Even the gatherings in the ‘sanctuary’ are 
sustained more for the sake of exhibiting persons’ 
and apparel than from any love of the ‘ ordinances 
of God.’ And those who are most rigid, do not 
pretend to observe this Jewish law after the Jew- 
ish fashion. It is ensy to see that the Sabbath is 
an ordinance that is shaken, and the signs indicate 





the time at hand when it will be taken away. 
Verona, N. Y. oe. & 
News of the Week. 
From Europe. 

By the steamers from Europe since our last is- 
sue we have news of a great battle fought June 
24th between the Allies and Austrians, on the 
right bank of the Mincio, and called the battle of 
Solferino. Nearly the whole of both armies were 
engaged in the contest, which I ted from fuur o’ 
clock in the morning till eight in the evening, 
the line of battle extending a distance of 12 to 15 
miles, and the result, a victory of the Allies. No 
circumstantial account of the battle has been 
received ; but telegrams from the Emperor to the 
Empress, state that the Allies had taken all the 
enemy’s positions, 30 cannon, 3 flags and more 
than 6000 prisonerys, The Austrians themselves 
admit their defeat, and that their loss was extra- 
ordinarily heavy. No reliable statements of the 
French and Sardiman losses have been made; but 
they are supposed to have been great. The Aus- 
triuns had retreated to the left bank of the M incio 
and another battle was looked for as imminent.— 
tt was not known whether the French would be- 
seige the famous fortresses or adopt some other 
line of operations. Something extraordinary, 
however, was expected to occur. Venice was 
threatened by the French fleet in the Adriatic.— 
Garibaldi was carrying on his operations with a 
daring hand, and had performed some great feats. 
Insurrection had occurred in the Pope’s domimons 
and a blood affray had taken place at Perugia, be- 
tween the Pope’s Swiss troops and the people.— 
The Pope’s power as a temporal Prince is evidently 
in a precarious condition. ‘The attitude of Prussia 
was still more warlike. The Austrian Government 
had formally denied the charges of cruelty against 
Gen, Urban, preferred by Count Cavour in hia cir- 
cular to the diplomatic corps. Gen. Hess had been 
appointed to the command of the Austrian army 
and the Emperor Francis Joseph wus expected soon 
to return to Vienna on importart business. 


The following interesting remarks on the bat- 
tle of Solferino, are from the London Times of 
June 27th: 


The tremendns battle which raged from sun- 
rise to sunset of Friday last had been looked for, 
and its result is not a surprise. The position of 
the contending armies rendered the occurrence of 
a great engagement a certain sequence to the last 
news, and there was a silent expectation preva- 
lent among all classes, a sentiment which, al- 
though it was seldom spoken, amounted almost 
to a conviction, that the event must be what the 
event has been. The certainty with which the 
Austmans had been forced back made us reflect 
even while we admired. We had already ree: g- 
nized in the comparatively small affairs of Muonte- 
bello, Palestro and Magenta, the knell of that 
Austrian system which was put before us asa pat- 
tern to Europe of what a highly disciplined army 
ought to be, and which was adduced as an exam- 
ple of how vast and irresistible a force a great 
military monarchy cvuld produce in the field. This 
great machine had been exhibited in perfeet action, 
and it had proved its capabilities; it could en- 
dure slaughter with an inflexible discipline, it 
could retire with unbroken ranks, it was orderly 
in retreat, and it was calm in disaster; it was 
perfect for every purpose except only for that 
which is alone the purpose of an army—it could 
not win a battle against an enterprising antago- 
nist. These were the conclusions which we had 
all arrived at, from an attentive observation of 
the Austrian power as wielded against the force 
of its great military rival. The conviction has 
now received its confirmation in a vast and deci 
sive trial. Since the three days of Leipsic, now 
six and forty years avo, so great a battle has 
never been fought in Europe as that which only 
seventy hours since cumbered the plains of Lom- 
bardy with dead. Imagination toils in vain to 
realize the story of more than 300,000 men en- 
gaged in mortal conflict over an area the front of 
which extended 12 miles. The common incidents 
of a battle, the plunging cannon shot, the devour- 
ing grape, the advance of long-drawn culumns, the 
resistance of dense masses, the furiuus charges of 
cavalry, the sudden deploy into lines leng:hening 
in long vista, and meeting in stern and furious 
collision, bayonet to bayonet, are all in such a 
mighty battle as this multiplied to indistinctness. 
We seek in vain to single out the details of 
slaughter, and the mind hovers hopelessly over 
a mist of carnage. After sixteen hours of thun- 
dering sounds and dense smoke and shrill death- 
shrieks, and the rush of equadruns shaking the 
earth, and the measured tramp of many thousands 
marching todexth, and of the shouts of multitudes 
in strong excitement, the turmoil subsides, and 
we are tcld that upon one side alone 35,000 killed 
and weunded are stretched upon the plain. No 
eye can take it all in, for it stretches beyond all 
homan vision ; noear can hear it all, for the boom 
of the cannon which tears a chasm through 
the human mass at the wing is inaudible at the 
center ; a single groar is lost in such a chaos 
butchery as this; we arrive at the point where 
figures cease to have power to increase our cuD- 
ceptions of magnitude, and where the highest force 
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of numeration can go no further than to overwhelm 
us with a feeling of the wickedness of ambition 
and the horrors of war. 


Another Mutiny in India, 

The late arrivals from Europe bring reports of 
anew mutiny in British India. This time it is 
not the Sepoys who revolt, but. the English sol- 
diers themselves, formerly in tho empluy of the 
East India Company. The insubordination seems 
to have resulted from disgust at the unceri- 
monious manner in which they were transferred 
from the Company to the Crown. The Evening 


Post says: 

* The sesitiment is said to be general, though it 
has only in some few cases found emphatic ex- 
pression. At Meerut, where it was first dis- 
played. and where many men of the artillery and 
cavalry had to be = off duty, it seems to have 
given way to the humane and judicious measures 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Clyde, who dic- 
tated a division order, reasoning with the mal- 
contents on their untenable pretensions to the 
right of retirement from the army or re enlist- 
ment with fresh bounty, directing their return to 
duty, and ordering a court of inquiry before 
which every man should have leave and opportu- 
nity to speak his mind. At Allahabad, Berham- 
pore, Lahore and Gwalior insubordinate de;nonstra- 
tions have been made, the cavalry at the first- 
named station having gone so far as tu fire in the 
air in the presence of their officers. Hitherto no 
violence has been attempted by the malcuntents, 
nor has it become necessary to employ force for 
their coercion, and from the example of Meerut, 
and of Lahore, where the fuilure of discipline was 
but momentary, it was supposed that the dissatis- 
fied men would give way to reasun and return to 
their duty. 

The danger was thought so imminent that Sir 
Colin Campbell came down from the bills at once, 
and issued a kind of proclamation. The Govern- 
ment of Calcutta also felt it their duty to publish 
an account of che state of things, su that the Eu- 
ropean communities in India might be apprised of 
what had occurred. 
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Facts and Topics. 





..--The Oberlin rescuers as they are called, 
who it will be recollected, were awaiting trial at 
Cleveland, for rescuing a black man at Welling- 
ton, O, from his kidnappers, were discharged 
from custody by the United States authorities, on 
Wednesday, the 6th inst. By the same arrange- 
ment, the four kidnappers, whose trial commenced 
the same day, were also discharged. Thus ends 
thie famous case. The course the Government 
has pursued during its progress, has served great- 
ly tv strengthen the anti-slavery sentiment in 
Ohio, and to stimulate resistance to Federal ag- 
gressions on State rights. 

...-A celebrated divine says, “ People may ask, 
*What have you to do with amusements?’ I 
have not to do with them; but God made man to 
do with them. ‘That is human nature; and that 
man takes a wrong course who tries to dam up hu- 
man nature. I want to try to turn human nature 
in a right direction, and to let men have good 
amusements, for they like them. Where is the 
man that doce not like tohave amusement? Why | 
like to see a kitten chase its own tail. If the 
ministers of religion had done their duty in try- 
ing to guide and direct the amusements of the 
people, there would not be so many bad amuse- 
ments as there are at this day. Instead of the 
clergy standing askance from amusements, I would 
like to see them taking more interest—taking 
partin them. [agree with John Wesley, who, 
when some people found fault with him for taking 
tunes which had been associated with foolish songs 
and applying them to sacred hyms. replied I see 
no reasun why the devil should have all the good 
things in the world.’ No more dol. There are 
music, painting, chess, quoits, bowls and crickets. 
I would yoke them all in the service of religion.” 

..--Mr. Russell, the correspondent of the London 
Times, wrote from the seat of war in Italy, just 
previous to’the last great battle, as follows: 

The march of the Allies is not unlike the move- 
ment of agizantic boa constrictor following its 
prey; coil after coil of its enormous body rolls 
forward in uninterrupted succession until it surd- 
denly stops. The prey must be near. for it en- 
twines all its coils as close as its massive mobility 
adits, as if preparing for the spring. This is. 
just at this moment, the attitnde. The mass of 
the body close together, and at rest, apparently, 
and only tie head stretched out, as if tu measure 
and distance. It is the concentration of strength 
and energy before employing it. The greatest 
part of the army is collected within a compara- 
tively small space, from which it can throw it- 
self, at a moment’s notice in any direction where 
its presence might be required. 

A council of war is held to-day to determine 
this, or rather to discuss the matter, for there is 
only one person who decides, and that is the 
eommander-in-chief of the allied armies ; and sud- 

and unexpected are these decisions. To be 


sure, nobody knows where he wil! pass the night; 
nobody knows where he is going ; the order comes 
4{ the last moment, and every vne must be off. 








This secresy is so striking that there is in the ar- 
my @ saying. “ Il fail la queue en conspirateur ;’ 
and the saying is true enough; no conspirator 
ever kept his plans closer. Indeed, now and then, 
movements and counter movements are made. 
people think, especially to mislead and puzzle all 
calculations. Of one thing you may be certain, 
however—that the famous quadrilalere had been 
the object of study lung before the war com- 
menced ; its strength is not underrated, .and 
means are provided accordingly, adequate to the 
work. What these means are, of course you 
don't expect me to tell; but you may prepare 
yourself for something astunishing and most un- 
expected. 

In fact, let your imagination roam through a 
world of conjectures, and if you have lost sight of 
everything familiar to your ideas, you will be 
nearest the truth. 

....The Philadelphia correspondent of the 
Tribune in a recent letter, notices the Mechanical 
Bakery in that city, as fullows: 

The full influence of the Mechanical Bakery on 
public sentiment is beginning to show itself. That 
institution has sold its bread by weight from the 
beginning. It uses only the best flour, bakes ina 
superior manner, and gives its customers such full 
satisfaction, that the demand is cunstantly increas- 
ing. The public veice now demands that all the 
private bakers shall be compelled to sell their loaves 
by weight also, each loaf to be stamped with the 
number of ounces, like the Mechanical. To this 
demand the bakers loudly object, but Councils have 
taken the matter in hand and the crustiness of the 
bakers will in the end be made to yield. Such is 
the great revolution accomplished by the Mechani- 
cal Bakery. 


...-The steamship Great Eastern, which is 
now stated to be in a very forward state of com- 
pletion, is shortly to be thrown open to the pub- 
lic fur inspection. 

...- The L mdon correspondent of The Invern- 
ess Courier has the following: “I mentioned late- 
ly that the publishers, Smith, Eider & Co., had 
resolved un starting a monthly magazine, and had 
secured the cudperation of Mr. Thackeray. The 
terms of that codperation are so remarkable as to 
be worthy of specific notice.” Mr. Thackeray con- 
tracts to supply two tales, each extending to six- 
teen parts, or carried over sixteen numbers of the 
magazine, and is te receive £350 each part. The 
publishers, however, have a right to print, ina 
separate form one edition of each of the tales.— 
Thus the novelist has work provided for two 
years and eigl.t months at the handsome allowance 
of £350 a month. You may rely on the accuracy 
of this statement, and it certainly forins a curious 
and interesting chapter in literary history.” 

.... The wife of a physician of New York, now 
in Paris, in a letterunder date of June 22, says: 

“T must not omit to tell you how glad and 
thankful we are that Charles Sumner .3 so inuch 
better and stronger than we feared at one time 
he ever would be. [le has regained his stately 
and ineasured pace, his straight, manly form, and 
he talks with that spirit and animation that health 
and hope only give. We trust he may be ready 
and able to do battle in the coming struggle, and 
that he may gather laurels where he received 
thoce brutal scars.” 

.... It is stated that the difficulties between 
the Imperial Bonapartists and the descendants of 
Mrs. Patterson of Baltimore, the first wife of Je- 
rome Bonaparte, who repudiated her when he was 
made King of Westphalia by Napoleon, are in the 
way of being composed. The Emperor has offered 
to make her sun Jerome a Duke and her grandson 
Jerome, who graduated at West Point, and is now 
in the army in Italy, a Count with suitable pecu- 
niary endowments for the rank, if they will for- 
mally renounce all claim to the name of Bonaparte. 
The parties in interest have the matter under con- 
sideration, and it is the impression of their friends 
that the proposal will be accepted. 

...- The Kansas Cunstitutional Convention 
met at Wyandotte on the 5th, and permanently 
organized. The Convention stands 35 Republi- 
cans to 17 Democrats. 

..«- The 10th, of November next will be the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth-day of the 
German poet Schiller. It will be celebrated 
throughout Germany with extraordinary festiv- 
ities, unless a general European war shall prevent. 
The Germans of New York city, whu nuuwber 
roine 200,000, propose to celebrate the occasion 
in grand style by a three day’s festival, procession, 
orations &e. It is said that with fins weather 
the procession will doubtless be one of the most 
brilliant that has ever been seen in America. 

...- Prince Poniatowski, the sole representa- 
tive of the Royal family of ancient Poland, who has 
escaped from Siberia, and, on account of his Prot- 
estantism, has come to this country intending to 
become acitizen. He is lecturing at Portland 
and Newburyport, on Siberia and Russia, but 
means to go weat for his residence. 





..-. Tennyson’s new poem is in the hands of 


THE CIRCULAR. 





Ticknor and Fields, who are to publish the Ameri- 
can simultaneously with the Londun edition. It 
is entitled “ The True and the False; Four Idyls 
of the King.” 


...- A large meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company was held in Lor.don. on the 8th instant; 
the Hun. J. 8S. Wortley in the chair. A report of 
the directors was read, and a statement of the 
present position and future prospects of the compa- 
ny presented. It was resolved to raise a new 
capital of $3.000,000, and the British govern- 
ment had guaranteed eight per cent on it, if the 
cable was laid and worked 30 days consecutively at 
the rate of 100 words per hour. Efforts had been 
made to obtain an unconditional guarantee but the 
chairman stated that these had failed: we think the 
government acted right in demanding such condi- 
tions. Professor Thompson, of Glasgow stated 
that he had the utmost confidence in the success 
of the next undertaking, and that more than 100 
words could be transmitted in an hour, Mr. Cy- 
rus W. Field was present looking after Atnerican 
interests, and he made some very judicious re. 
marks which seem to have met the approval of 
nearly every one present. ‘The present directors 
were re-elected, and authorized to raise $3,000,000 
in shares of $25 each. The meeting passed off in 
a very pleasant manner, and the directors were 
confident they could raise the above sur, and 
wonld lay a superior cable the next time they 
tried. We have now the proapect of «= second 
Atlantic cable being laid in the course of a year 
or two at farthest.—Scientific American. 





lf thou must love me, let it be for nought 

Except for love's sake only. Do not say 

‘I love her for her smile . . her look . . her way 

Of speaking gently .. for a trick of thought 

That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a day’— 

For these things in themselves, Beloved, may 

Be changed, or change for thee,—and love, so 

wrought, 

May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 

Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry,— 

A creature might forget to weep, who bore 

Thy comfort long. and lose thy love thereby ! 

But love me for love s sake, that evermore 

Thou may’st love on, through love's eternity. 
(Mrs. Browning. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, July 13.—July has brought hot 
summer weather. June was as changeaile as an 
April day. To dress according to the weather, 
you had to keep a summer suit and a winter suit 
side by side for ever-changing use. If you wanted 
a fan and ice-water one day, the next would see 
you looking round fora fire. Now you may pack 
away your cantons and flannels in your nice cam- 
phor chest, if you have one, and install your sum- 
mer clothing in your handy closet. The June 
favorites, roses and strawberries, have almost 
gone. Some varieties of the rose linger, and you 
may pick a few strawberries in our fields yet, but 
the season is over. Strawberries, in addition te 
their luscious quality, have the advantage of be- 
ing the first ripe fruit. They offer themselves 
when the appetite is keenest for something juicy 
and sour. Raspberries are undoubtedly secondary 
in kind, but they would have to be superior to 
strawberries in order to be as popular, becanse 
they come when the taste is partially sated. We 
value our strawberry harvest for the healthy 
change it brings to us, not only in our food, but in 
our work. It breaks up the routine of shop-work, 
and calls all classes out-doors, into the sun and 
air. Our fruit plantation will be more and more 
a blessing to us in this way, as one harvest will 
succeed another, and call for bees for gathering. 
Fruit, as food, grows in favor with us year by 
year, as we have it more plentifully. When the 
amount of the Strawberry crop was reported the 
otherevening, with the quantity consumed in the 
family, &c., one man said, that according to his 
best calculation, he had eaten a bushel himself. 
This looks rather extravagant, but he thought 
he had eaten a quart a day and the strawberries 
lasted full thirts-two days this year. The straw- 
bery group recreated this week, by going a fish- 
ing to the Lake. Were gone two diys, and 
brought home a fine meal for the family. 

The committee appointed to examine the feasi- 
bility of some immediate enlargement, reported 
last Thursday evening a plan to add 12 feet to 
the length of the mansion house, which will be so 
much added to the width of the meeting-room 
and dining room and furnish new sleeping apart- 
ments in the story above. This plan was unani- 
mously approved and voted to be carricd out as 





soon a8 possible. The vote was hailed with ex- 
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ultation—by thuse particularly who have a con- 
stitutional talent for breathing. 

Friday evening Mr B. asked ieave to enlarge 
the green-houze with funds which he had obtained 
from the sale of plants and in other ways. One 
person thought it would not pay; which led tw 
some conversation on the value of flowers. Sev- 
eral expressed their appreciation of them, and 
their enjoyment of the small green-house we had 
last winter, Shall we require every thing to pay 
in money, or shall we cultivate sympathy with 
the taste of the Creator, and surround ourselves 
as much as possible with beauty, and seek to in- 
crease our enjoyment of it? The green-house may 
not pay for itself in money return, but as an ap- 
pendage to our gardens, and as a pleasure that 
we can afford to a moderate extent, we think it 
will pay. Mr. B's manner of raising funds, 
though designed to be appropriated unselfishly 
was criticised, as not homegeneous vith our sys- 
tem. One treasury, is the motto cf Communism, 
and every want supplied from that. Never hire 
anything done within Association; above all, 
never appeal tu the love of money in the children. 

Saturday evening an article from the Berean 
was read, entitled the Love of Life. It criticises 
that inordinate attention to the body, which 
physiologists inculcate. It says, ‘The way to 
shut out the power of health, is to crave and seek 
for it as though it were the one thing needful ; and 
the way to admit and attract that power, is to 
love life and health only according to their true 
value, and seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.’ This article was sent to Dr, Gra- 
ham at the time of its first publication, and the 
paper in which it was cuntained was returned with 
the following marginal note:— “ The babblings 
of a fool—not of a natural fool, but of « self-made 
fool.” According to our observation, we are 
forced to believe that Grahamisin is the fiend in 
the stomach of many a poor dyspeptic. We heard 
a woman but lately tell her experience under that 
possession. She began questioning her food, and 
thinking this thing and tbat thing hurt her, and 
leaving off one and anothcr until she had reduced 
herself to bread and water. But when she found 
her stomach was toe delicate for that even, she 
stopped, and said to herself, ‘What is the use ? 
Every thing hurts me, and itis of no use to choose. 
I may as well eat what I want. I believe it is 
this spirit of legality aud fear that is sinking me.’ 
She steyped immediately into the pantry, and ate 
of what she found there, and continued after that 
to eat what was set before her, without consult- 
ing the scruples of the demon, but cultivating 
faith and thankfulness, and her stomach began to 
strengthen, and she acquired a healthy forgetful 
By the way dietists have odd cuntra- 
dictions. A lady visited here this week, whose 
stomach was particularly sensitive, rejectin,; 
many things commonly thought harwless, but 
hearing tuat we did not use meat, she brought a 
slice of fresh mutton with her. The smell of the 
savory morse! excited some curiosity as it was 
preparing for her breakfast. 


digestion. 


Monday evening, the caxe of a woman asking 
permission to come to the Community to recruit 
her health, was referred to. She has friends here, 
and it was proposed to invite her to come and 
make a visit of two weeks or so, trusting that 
the journey and change would do her good, but 
the idea of makinga hospital of our establishment 
was repudiated. If we set up for any kind of s 
cure, it is a soul cure. 

—The next thing to being the subject of a rail 
road catastrophe is to go and see one. Curiosity 
led us to visit the scene of the accident which 
occurred near Oneida, Thursday. Five passenger 
cars were thrown from the track, two of them 
sent down an embankment, turned partly over and 
generally wrecked, and one, the forward car, was 
stopped against a large willow tree which shat- 
tered it and opened a space for itself for several 
feet into the body of the car. By an extraordi- 
nary interposition, none of the passengers in this 
car or on the train were killed, though many 
were more or less hurt. All our conceptions cf 
the terrible in such railroad disasters, were more 
than realized by the sudden ruin here presented. 


Garden Iteims. 

Our Srrawperry Harvesr yielded us three 
hundred and thirty-six measured bushels, from 
four acres, or a trifle less, of land. Probably the 
uncounted and ungathered fruit would raise the 
whole amount produced to 375 bushels. Over 
twenty varieties have been tested the present 
season, but Messrs Hamilton and Seymour wher 
have the direction of this crop, prefer not te 
speak decisively of the merits of the differens 
kinds until after a more thorough observation 
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The crop we understand has been 2 good one at 
Putney and Wallingford, though we carnot give 
the exact returns. 

Tur Raspserry Vintace is now at its hight. 
Tt commenced simultaneously with the close of 
the strawberry season, and will not last as long 
as that. The picking is not so laborious as straw- 
berry picking, a8 the vines allow persons to stand 
up and move at ease. We have several varieties 
besides the Black Raspberry from our own seed- 
lings. Brinkle’s Orange, and Fuastolf are favor- 
ites. Bees for picking are now in vogue at 5 
o,clock in the morning, and the occupation, with 
the opportunity to divert occasionally a finger 
full of berries from the box to the mouth, is not 
an unpleasing one. 

OurRantTs now begin to appear upon our ta- 
ble. Cherries are being picked. Gooseberries 
look finely and will be ready to follow soon. 
Grapes are rapidly making size, and promise 
well. The God of plenty and grace is surely 
pouring these beautiful fruits into our lap. 
Thanks to the Giver. 

Some one has said that the rose is one of the 
latest vegetable creations, no fossils of that specics 
being found in the older geological strata. :It is 
supposed to be nearly cotemporaneous with man, 
and thie fact would seem to support the preten- 
sion whieh some urge in its behalf, that it is the 
‘Queen of flowers. Certainly it is beautiful in all 
its varieties, from the little crimson button rose, 
to the magnificent Queen of the Prair‘vs. We have 
two or three specimens of the latter now in blossom 
that are the delight of all beholders. ‘Gne of them 
covers a summer house, and festoons the whole 
entrance with its gay garlands. The flowers are 
thick. dense, exuberant, and seem to look you in 
the face as you pass under them, with an almost 
human smile of recognition and gladness. 

A gift from the Community fruit-cellar is thus 
acanowledged by H. N.:L.: 

{We are thankful to have provoked such a gush 
of heart and poetry by so small a present; the 
truth is, we are not likely to run our brother 
in debt for friendly favors, 

To the @nelda Fruit-Preservers. 


We started the cork from a bottle to-day ; 
It did not pop like champagne, 
No volatile gas, or imprisoned air lay 
Impatient to burst from beneath it away ; 
No maddening elixir came foaming fogth, 
To quicken the pulse and brain. . 
Not such were its contents, but of far mpre worth, 
The treasure it held was the fruit of the earth, 
Its work on the heart was plain. 
The berry that blushed ’neath the sun of last year, 
So delicate, transient, that berry was here, 
Its flavor unchanged, its fragrance.not lost, 
Its color surpassing the Tyrian’s boast, 
As, fresh from the bush it was picked in July, 
So now it came forth, tho’ months have gone by, 
Tho’ autumn and winter have each had their reign 
And spring blossoms forth for. new berries again. 
The seasons may change, heat.and cold are in vair, 
While the fruits of the summer their virtues retai.- 
But the charm they possessed, the elixir refined, 
Was not in the berry alone, 
But the gift, as a token, of love to remind, 
Of frienship so often shown. 
Not alone were the berries, 
But tomatoes and cherriee, 
And the peach, prince of fruit, 
Had their place in the suit ; 
Safely under your seal, 
Where decay cannot steal. 
From your bounteous hand 
On our table they stand, 
A treat both rich and rare. 
We scarce know why we share. 
And were the givers here 
By our side, 
Qnr joy would then be near 
Its flood tide H. OM. OL. 


' The Birds. 


While juaking around our garden this morning 
the birds were unus:1ally musical, From their 
numbers thev seemed to have congregated here 
from the surrvunding gardens, and fields. Every 
tree and bush was appropriated by them, as or- 
chestras from which music of the merriest kind 
proceeded. In seeming rivalry the various choirs 
performed their ‘ master-pieces.? Very different 
was the tone'from that which would go up when 
the different c ngregations ‘commenced the wor- 
ship of God by singing to his praise.’ But while 
listening. and enjoying theie morning songs, and 
sympathizing with those who are denied this en- 
joyment, we learn that some fine nice red raapber- 
ries, the first ripe of the seasen, are gone. We 
eaw them yesterday bending the bushes, and had 
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designed to appropriate them t» our own use to- 
day for supper. But they are gune, and with the 
knawledge of the loss there came a change in the 
character of the music, or at least in our appre- 
ciation of it. Now their gleeful songs seemed the 
rejoicing of those who win. The rascals, after 
stealing our fruit, they make this clatter in our 
ears only to provoks us; and springing from bush 
t» bush before us as we proceed, they finally take 
their fhght up to the loftier branches of the trees, 
where, undisturbed, they can sing, and survey 
the scene, watching the opportunity to make 
another safe decent. Some hints were thrown 
out about shooting. But we have been too long, 
and too intimately acquainted to proceed to vio- 
lence now. And after all it is only a few of the 
first ripe fruits that they have taken, and a man 
is not worthy of the name of ‘ Jew’ who can not 
give a‘handful’ of his first fruits cheerfally.—- 
Who knows but the birds are God’s chosen min. 
isters, sent un purpose to claim his portion? *God 
fecdeth them ;’ at least, our Lord said he feedeth 
the ravens. And can we be like God and utterly 
close our hand against them ? It is but little they 
eat, and they are not wasteful. True a multi- 
tude of littles amount to something, and where 
they come in swarms, they soun devour what 
would supply a small family. But it costs but 
tittle to so increase the quantity that we can have 
some to spare. Ilow few of us too, have no use- 
less habits that cost us more than this and yield 





us less. a 
Verona, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Hot Springe, Ark , June ¥9. 

Dear Frienps:—I inclose five dollars, please 
accept four of the same toward the support of the 
Circulur, and count on one for next year's éub- 
scription. !am sorry to see by your last year’s 
statistics that the expenses of the Circu/ar over- 
run the profits. This, I suppose, may be ac- 
counted for by your generous, Christ-like system 
of sending it free to those who are unible tw pay. 
Such a course I much admire. The Circular has 
been to me a welcome weekly visitor for nearly 
twelve months, and [ consider itevery way worthy 
of support; and my prayer is that it may prove— 
as I think it will—a forerunner of a better state of 
suciety thin the isclated. narrow, cmtracted, sel- 
fish. grab-game familism, that.now predominates 
I am happy in the belief that ight from the giver 
of all good is dawning on our lower world, and 
the fetters that now bind many: to earth, will be 
broken by love and wigdom, and a higher life 
attained. Often, when witnessing or thinking of 
the scheming and trickery of peepie in ordinary 
society, in order to take the advantage of each 
other, my mind is Leauti ully drawn toward the 
Oncida Community, where, it seems to me, all 
causes for selfishness are removed, and the mind 
left free to expand and drink in the pure pleasures 
of Heavenly fe; and although the world outside 
may scoff or point the finger of scorn, | must take 
my part in upholding right and truth as I under- 
stand it; and my honest opinion is, that yours 
is a wise choice. -May God crown your effurts 
with peace and prosperity. 

Respectfully yours, 
(New York, Juty 3. 

* * * The principality of disease has troubled 
me more than any other, and fora time of late, 
I allowed bod:ly pain and weakness to, prey 
noon me, so that I could not think of anything 
else. But the selfishness and egotism of the spir- 
it disgusted me, and I decided to cast it out, and 
in the name of Christ bade it begone and trouble 
ine no more. +I believe, with a confession of Christ 
our helper, that we are strong enough to enforce 
obedience, and I found that with the determina- 
tion that faith should conquer, we—Christ and [, 
for of myself I could do nothing—cast out the 
spirit that had bound me. In health [ am better, 
in spiritual life str mger, than ever before; and I 
believe that the one trouble which has subjected 
me to pain for eizht years will pres-ntly be put te 
flight. I believe I have steadily improved in 
health since I confessed Christ a year ago. 

Calling disease a principality or power gives us 
something tangible to deal with, anti we can de- 
stroy the root instead of chopping off the’ branch- 
es. The opinion of the world, that it is something 
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.to which all mast and will be subject. gives the 


devil an almost unlimited control over the bodies 
and souls of men. I can pray fervently, let me live 
in the light, for ‘darkness covers the earth and 
gross darkness the people.’ T can hardly realize 
now, when I consider the joys of the present, and 





the glorivus luoking for in the fucure, of what 
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must be for those who love God with all their 
heart, and who are nnited in one spirit, that any 
should be in darkn>ss. But to God be all the 
glory. Gratitude to Him for his great love to 
me, spurs ine on toattain tu that which m due 
ume I shall reach—perfection ia Christ. 

I wish to be steady, perrevering and patient— 
take every step firmly, intelligently, and not be 
obligea to go over any again, through carelessness 
or want of faithfulness. With Christ for my guide 
and teacher, my helper in time of trouble, shall I 
not succeed? It is not my disposition to stay on 
the bottom round of the ladder of truth; [am am- 
bitious to attain to that which is higher. What 
a help those ‘ Home-Talks’are tome! Surely Gud 
inspired Br. Noyes to be a faithful medium of the 
truth. God I know is with me, for if I come to 
a knotty point which [ do not understand, I pres- 
ently come across something in my reading which 
makes it all clear. I confess Christ in me a spir- 
it of sincerity and earnestness, and desire to be a 
true-hearted laborer in ‘Our Cause.’ 

Yuurs in unity of faith, S. L. Broom. 


Table-Talk by J. H. N.-—No. 21. 





It is good to stir up our minds oc- 
casionally to a realizing sense of the fact, 
that we have invited Christ to preside 
tt our table, and that it is our duty and 
privilege to eat and drink in his name. 


It isa suggestion from the evil one, that 
what we think und say in connection 
with this ordinance is unimportant—that 
our thoughts cannot alter the process, 
or seriously affect the question, whether 
what we eat and drink will profit us. 


The tendency of our minds is to ascribe 
the virtue or noxious quality of what we 
receive to the things themselves, and in- 
quire whether the quantity of what we 
eat and drink is too much, or too little, 
or whether it is good and healthy. These 
are all-important questions with dietists 
and legalists. But I consider that these 
questions, comparatively speaking, are 
quite unimportant. They present simply 
an oly. clive view of the matter, and that 
is always less important than the suljec- 
tive. The Scriptures tell us that the 
most vital considerations in the case, are 
with referenec to our thoughts and feel- 
ings. ‘Every creature of God is good, 
and nothing to be refused, if it be re- 
ceived with thanksgiving: for it is sanc- 
tified by the word of God and prayer, 
(1 Tim. 4: 5.) In other words, ‘It is 
sanctified by the processes that take place 
in our minds and hearts, and not by our 
carefulness in regard to the quantity and 
quality of what we eat.’ ‘H> that ie- 
lieveth shall drink any deadly thing, and 
it shall not hurt him.’ In the case here 
supposed, the thing partaken of is noxious; 
but if it is done in faith, i.e. with the 
thoughts wide-awake in the right direc- 
tion, there is no bad result. Yet if we 
eat and drink without ‘discerning the 
Lord’s bedy,’ i. e., without the proper ex- 
ercise of our minds, we ‘eat and drink 
damnation to ourselves.’ 

These three considerations in regard 
to eating and drinking are important in 
their true order: first, in reference to 
quality ; second, in reference to quantity; 
and, third, in reference to the subjective 
condition of the mind and heart. The 
last consideration is by far the most im- 
portant:: and the question of quantity is 
more important than that of quality. But 
if you are faithful to eat in the name of 
Christ, with hearts and minds wide- 
awake, discerning the Lord's body, you 
need have no condemnation in regard to 
the quantity or quality of what you eat : 
the spirit you confess will take eare of 





The Marriage Market. 


[ Confub between ‘the young man called John’ 
and the Professor at the Breakfast Table | 


What do you thick of our young Iris ?—I 
began. 

Fust-rate little filly ;--he said. —-Pootiest 
and nicest little chap I’ve seen since tho 
schoolma’am left. Schoolma’am was a brown- 
haired one,--eyes coffee-color. This one has 
got wine-colored eyes,——’n* that’s the reason 
they turn a fellah’s head, I suppose. 

This is a splendid blonde,—I said.—the 
other was a brunette. Which style do you 
like best ? 

Which do I like best, boiled mutton or roast 
mutton ?—said the young man John. Like 
em both,—it a’n’t the color of ’em makes tho 
goodness. I’ve been kind of lonely since 
schoolma’am went away. Used to like to look 
at her. I never said anything particular to 
her, that I remember, but— 

I don’t know whether it was the cracker and 
sausage, or that the young fellow’s feet were 
treading on the bot ashes of some longing that 
had not had time to cool, but his eye glistened 
as he stopped. 

I suppose she wouldn’t have looked at a 
fellah like me,——he said,--but I come pretty 
near tryin’. Ifshe had said, Yes, though, [ 
shouldn’t have known what to have done with 
her. Can’t marry a woman now-a-days till 
you’re so deaf you have to cock your head like 
a parrot to hear what she says, and so lung- 
sighted you can’t see what she looks like near- 
er than arm’s- length. 

Here is another chanec for you,—I said.— 
What do you want nicer than such a young 
lady as Iris ? 

It’s no use,——he answered —I look at them 
girls and feel as the fellah did when he missed 
eatehin’ the trout —’To’sd ’a’ cost more but- 
ter to cook him ’n’ he’s worth,—says the fellah. 
Takes a whole piece 0’ goods to cover a girl 
up now-a days. I'd as lief undertake to keep 
a span of elephants,—-and take an ostrich to 
board, too,—as to marry one of "em. What's 
the use? Clerks and counter jumpers a’n’t 
anything. Sparrowgrass and green peas a’n't 
for them,—--not while they’re young and ten- 
der. Hossback-ridin’ a’n’t for them,—-except 
once a year,—on Fast day. And marryin’ 
a’n’t for them. Sometimes a fellah feels lone- 
ly, and would like to have a nice young, wo- 
man, to tell her how lonely he feels. And 
sometimes a fellah,—here the young man Jubn 
looked very confidential, and, perhaps, as if a 
iittle ashamed of his weakness,—sometimes a 
fellah would like to have one o’ them sma!l 
young ones to trot on his knee and push about 
in a little wagon,--a kind of a little Johnny, 
vou know ;--it’s odd enough, but, it seems to 
me, vobody can afford them little articles, ex- 
cept the folks that are so rich that they can 
buy everything, and the fulks that are so poor 
they don’t want anything. lt makes nice boys 
of us young fellahs, no doubt! And it’s plea- 
sint to see fine young girls sittin’, like shop- 
keepers behind their goods, waitin’, and wait- 
in’, and waitin’, ’n’ no ex-tomers,--and the 
men lingerin’ round and lookin’ at the goods, 
like folks that want to be customers, but hav- 
ent got the money ! 

We might have referred the lady who asked us 
the other day what we did when our danghters 
became marriagable, to the above picture of 
things as they are in her own social sphere — 
What is satirised by the Professor, we see la- 
mented as a sober reality in all quarters. We 
are not ashamed to own that our daughters are 
not brought up fur the marriage market. If we 
seek to make them beautiful and intelligent and 
cultivated, it is not to offer them for sale Lut to 
make them a ble<sing at home. Dress is far 
enough from the premium accomplishment here, 
and if we believed in marriage, there would be no 
impediment of the character described in this 
extract. 





—Ir thy heart yearns for love, be loving; if 
thou wouldst free mankind, be free; if thou wouldst 
have a brother frank to thee, be frank to him. ‘ But 
what will people say ?’-- Eternal and sure is this 
promise, ‘ Blessed are the meck, for they shall in- 
herit the earth.’ Only have faith in this, and thoa 
wilt live high above the rewards and punishmen!é 
of that spectral giant, which men call Society. Be 
found with thine own tonscience in that circle of 
duties, which widens ever, till it enfolds all beings 
and touches the throne of God —Spir tual Age. 





-— The Spirit of Truth is a good natured spirit. 
Good nature might be substituted for Charity im 
Paul's description. God is full of good natured 
wrath. There is no war between honesty and 
good nature. 





LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED,--Chas, 
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James Blackburn; C. Olds. 
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